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States  with  complete  segregation  through¬ 
out  their  educational  systems  have  dwindled  from  14  to 
seven  in  the  past  two  years.  The  most  recent  state  to  let 
down  racial  bars  in  higher  education  is  Virginia. 

Like  Oklahoma,  Missouri,  Texas  and  Maryland,  Vir¬ 
ginia  was  ordered  by  a  federal  court  to  admit  a  Negro  to 
one  of  its  university  professional  schools  this  month.  In 
Arkansas  and  Kentucky,  modification  in  segregation  pol¬ 
icies  has  been  voluntary,  although  prompted  by  federal 
court  action  elsewhere.  (See  “Segregation  in  Washington, 
n.  C.,”  ADMINISTRATION.) 

Defense  policy-making  unit  for  some  80  educa¬ 
tional  groups  in  the  country  will  be  known  as  the  “Nat. 
Conference  for  Mobilization  of  Education.”  Formed  ten 
days  ago  when  association  representatives  met  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  D.  C.,  the  new  body  is  a  result  of  NEA-Nat.  Council 
of  Chief  State  School  Ofiicers  efforts  to  unify  the  educa¬ 
tion  profession  on  issues  destined  to  arise  with  the  rearm¬ 
ing  of  the  country. 

Not  all  important  school  organizations  have  joined  in 
the  group  (EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  Sept.  5),  but  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  following  associations  are  included  among 
the  14  members  of  its  executive  committee:  Amer.  Assn. 
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REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 

of  L.  Women,  Amer.  V^ocational  Assn.,  Nat.  Assn,  of 
Secondary  School  Principals,  Amer.  Assn,  of  School  Ad¬ 
ministrators.  Nat.  Commission  on  Teacher  Education  & 
Professional  Standards,  Dept,  of  Classroom  Teachers,  Nat. 
School  Board  Assn.  Only  public  school  superintendent  on 
the  committee :  Dr.  Herold  C.  Hunt  of  Chicago. 

A  central  office  for  the  conference  has  been  set  up  at 
NEA  headquarters  to  serve  as  a  clearing  house  of  infor¬ 
mation  on  defense  developments,  manpower  policies  and 
school  programs  in  support  of  national  security. 

To  forestall  depletion  of  school  staffs 

should  widespread  personnel  shortages  develop.  President 
John  G.  Flowers  of  Southwest  Texas  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  has  recommended  that  competent  young  people  be 
conscripted  for  teaching  serv  ice  and,  if  necessary,  trained 
at  public  expense.  As  head  of  the  Amer.  Assn,  of  Colleges 
for  Teacher  Education,  he  cautioned  last  month  that  the 
shifting  of  personnel  from  the  field  of  education  is  neither 
in  the  immediate  nor  long-range  best  interests  of  the 
nation. 

Among  other  groups  complaining  that  current  draft 
policies  will  undermine  national  security :  the  Amer. 
Chemical  Society.  From  its  national  convention  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  it  called  upon  Congress  to  write  these  safeguards 
into  draft  legislation:  (1)  that  key  scientists  in  industry, 
government  and  universities  be  permitted  to  remain  at 
their  posts  (2)  that  scientists  in  the  armed  forces  be  used 
to  the  highest  degree  in  their  fields  of  special  training,  and 
(3)  that  outstanding  science  students  be  deferred  by 
means  of  a  quota  system  until  their  education  is  completed. 

Overhaul  of  school  support  policies  is  ur¬ 
gently  needed  in  many  states  and  localities,  according  to 
Public  School  Finance  Problems  of  the  Forty-Eight  States. 
Released  this  month,*  the  study  is  a  sequel  to  The  Forty- 
Eight  State  School  Systems,  published  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  by  the  Council  of  State  Governments.  But  it  goes 
into  the  foundations  of  school  finance  in  more  detail,  pre¬ 
senting  a  comprehensive  description  of  legislative  pro¬ 
visions  in  each  state  during  the  1949-50  school  year  and 
recommending  promising  approaches  for  the  development 
of  sound  support  programs. 

Under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Nat.  Council  of  Chief 
State  School  Officers,  the  study  was  prepared  by  Edgar 
L.  Morphet,  professor  of  education  at  the  U.  of  California, 
and  Erick  L.  Lindman.  chief  of  school  finance  for  the 
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I  .  S.  OHice  of  Kducation,  willi  llu*  liflp  of  of  thoi»e 

institutions  and  also  of  the  Counril  of  State  Governments. 

While  the  survey  found  all  slates  to  be  spending  more 
money  on  education,  it  reveals  that  the  nation  as  a  whole 
is  devoting  a  smaller  proportion  of  its  income  to  schools 
than  10  years  ago.  Range  in  ability  of  states  to  support  an 
adetjuate  school  program  is  placed  at  a  ratio  of  4  to  1, 
hut  within  certain  states,  the  range  in  ability  of  localities 
is  reckoned  as  high  as  10,000  to  1. 

The  study  confirms  a  growing  trend  toward  increased 
state  support  of  schools.  While  in  1939-40,  30.3%  of  pub¬ 
lic  school  funds  came  from  state  sources,  42.7%  came 
from  state  sources  in  1949-50.  But  state  aid  was  found 
to  vary  from  89.2'f  of  all  public  school  funds  in  Del¬ 
aware,  to  5.9%  in  Nebraska.  In  general,  the  study  adds, 
proi)erty  taxes  have  declined  in  importance  as  a  source 
of  school  support,  yet  more  than  one-half  of  all  money 
used  for  schools  in  1949-50  came  from  property  taxation. 

The  publication  points  up  this  common  knowledge: 
there  are  as  many  state  systems  for  school  support  as 
there  are  states,  and  largely  the  “‘sx steins"  are  an  out¬ 
growth  of  many  remotely  related  developments  rather 
than  organized  planning.  Too  often,  it  emphasizes,  hidden 
rewards  in  awkward  financial  structures  perpetuate  exist¬ 
ing  conditions  and  penalize  school  improvements,  such 
as  consolidation  of  small  districts. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  school  finance  problem,  the  study 
indicates,  is  the  great  variation  in  standards  for  assessing 
and  classifying  property  within  a  state.  This  makes  it 
impossible  to  distribute  state  aid  equitably.  For  instance, 
in  some  states  the  ratio  between  assessed  valuation  and 
true  valuation  of  property  may  he  four  or  five  limes  as 
high  in  some  school  districts  as  in  others.  Thus  a  uniform 
lax  rate  (set  for  equalization  aid  purposes)  is  most  in¬ 
equitable.  and  the  state  finds  itself  providing  more  funds 
for  districts  with  poor  assessment  practices,  less  for  those 
which  put  forth  more  effort  toward  supporting  schools 
locally.  While  most  states  have  established  some  type  of 
foundation  program,  the  survey  found  that  half  still  re¬ 
quire  a  uniform  tax  levy  for  equalization  aid  regardless 
of  variation  in  local  assessment  practices. 

Almost  every  state  has  made  some  progress  in  improv¬ 
ing  school  financial  structures  in  recent  years.  Several,  the 
study  notes,  have  established  plans  that  are  basically  sound 
and  need  improvement  only  in  details.  But  not  until  all 
have  developed  satisfactory  foundation  programs  can 
school  finance  throughout  the  nation  be  considered  in 
good  shape,  it  concludes. 

PropHress  of  odneation  in  Japan  during  the 
five  years  of  U.  S.  occupation  currently  is  under  the  scru¬ 
tiny  of  these  five  well-known  U.  S.  educators:  Exec.  Secy. 
Willard  E.  Givens  of  the  NEA,  Dean  Harold  Benjamin  of 
Maryland  Ik  College  of  Education,  Pres.  Geo.  W.  Diemer 
of  Central  Missouri  State  College,  State  Supt.  Pearl 
Wanamaker  of  Washington,  Msgr.  Frederick  G.  Ilochwalt 
of  the  Catholic  U.  of  Amer.  As  members  of  a  larger  group 
of  school  leaders  who  visited  Japan  in  1946,  they  are 
responsible  for  many  of  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  Japanese  education  in  the  past  few  years,  includ¬ 
ing  the  election  of  local  school  boards.  Now  in  Japan 
once  again  at  the  invitation  of  General  MacArthur,  the 
five  will  see  how  closely  their  previous  recommendations 
have  been  followed  and  what  should  be  done  further. 
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KefundN  on  perstoual  income  ln.xCN  may  be 

due  to  l»e  paid  a  number  of  teachers  who  attended  sum¬ 
mer  school  sessions  in  1948  and  1949,  but  they  will  have 
a  hard  time  getting  them,  the  NEA  Research  Division 
points  out.  While  a  recent  federal  circuit  court  ruling 
( Eltl'CATlOS  SL.M  MAHY,  June  20)  called  the  summer  train¬ 
ing  expenses  of  one  teacher  deductible,  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue  has  not  acquiesced  in  extending  the  rul¬ 
ing  to  apply  to  all  teachers  who  find  additional  training 
necessary  for  retaining  their  jobs.  The  NEA  advises 
teachers  to  stand  firm,  file  claims,  deduct  such  expenses 
in  sending  in  19.50  income  taxes,  and  then  protest  the 
deficiency  letters  which  no  doubt  will  arrive. 


Vnder  the  new  social  security  law,  Wisconsin  public 
school  employes  under  local  or  state  retirement  plans 
are  not  granted  permission  for  dual  coverage.  The 
sitecial  clause,  reported  as  passed  in  the  September 
r,th  issue  of  EDI  CATION  SI  MM  ARY,  was  deleted 
from  the  measure  before  its  final  passage. 


CCRHENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
’Public  School  Finance  Programs  of  the  Forty-Eight  States,  Edgur 
L.  Morphet  &  Erick  L.  Lindman.  Supt.  of  Documents,  V.S.  Govt. 
Printing  Office,  Wash.  2.5,  D.C.  IlOp.  50c. 

Administration 


Another  peak  in  school  enrollment  will  be 
reached  in  the  1950-51  school  year,  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education  predicted  as  schools  opened  this  month.  Today’s 
estimated  school  population:  32,903.000.  The  total,  an 
increase  of  787,000  over  last  year,  includes  enrollment 
in  all  schools  and  colleges — public,  private  and  parochial. 

Elementary  school  registrations,  up  1,000,000  from 
last  year,  are  responsible  for  the  increase.  (Exception: 
enrollment  in  private  and  parochial  high  schools.)  Public 
high  schools  are  expected  to  lose  about  1 7,000  enrollment 
and  universities  and  other  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
approximately  50,000. 

For  the  first  time  in  several  years,  however,  the  number 
of  children  entering  the  first  grade  declined,  and  a  second 
slight  drop  is  predicted  for  1951-52.  But  the  1952-53 
school  year  will  see  another  upsurge.  Therefore,  schools 
can  look  for  total  enrollment  increases  of  from  750,000 
to  1,000,000  annually  until  at  least  1957,  the  Office  of 
Education  concluded.  By  then,  it  warned,  these  additional 
pupils  will  require  400,000  more  teachers  than  are  staffing 
the  schools  at  present. 

A8  the  school  year  started^  the  NEA  checked 
its  affiliated  associations,  found  that  problems  stemming 
from  inadequate  financing — overcrowded  classrooms,  out¬ 
moded  buildings  and  shortage  of  properly  prepared  teach¬ 
ers — were  still  present  to  plague  schoolmen. 

In  a  smattering  of  localities,  opening-day  didn’t  come 
off  on  schedule  due  to  familiar-sounding  disputes.  Groups 
of  parents  in  Colorado  Springs  and  in  two  rural  commu¬ 
nities  near  Duluth  refused  to  send  their  children  to  their 
assigned  schools  in  new  districts.  In  Onward,  Ind.,  citizens 
rebelled  against  school  consolidation  and  set  up  a  24-hour 
watch  to  prevent  school  authorities  from  converting  On¬ 
ward’s  high  school  building  into  a  consolidated  grade 
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school.  Id  Harlan,  Ky.,  parents  and  pupils  went  on  strike 
to  force  the  state  to  do  something  about  the  dusty  roads 
over  which  the  school  bus  traveled.  And  in  Alberta, 
Canada,  a  group  of  parents  was  accused  of  hijacking  a 
country  schoolhouse  and  relocating  it  for  the  greater 
convenience  of  their  children. 

When  citizens  work  to  improve  schools, 

their  first  job  is  to  find  out  more  about  them,  the  Nat. 
Citizens  Commission  for  Public  Schools,  2  West  45th 
St..  New  York  City,  emphasizes.  This  month  it  offered 
a  35-page  booklet  (free  for  citizens  everywhere!  which 
presents  2(X)  questions  persons  should  be  able  to  answer 
about  conditions  in  their  local  school  systems  if  they  arc 
to  offer  competent  advice. 

Devised  by  members  of  local  c  itizens'  school  groups 
who  met  at  two  regional  workshops  last  spring,  the  ques¬ 
tions  are  those  whieh  the  members  faced  when  they  made 
plans  for  school  improvement  in  their  own  towns.  The 
booklet,  called  “What  Do  We  Know  About  Our  Schools?” 
presents  the  framework  for  a  thorough  citizens*  school 
study,  covering  citizens'  committees,  their  relationship  with 
the  school  system  and  community,  the  school  program, 
school  districts,  administration,  public  school  personnel, 
rules  and  regulations  eoncerning  pupils,  school  buildings 
and  grounds,  equipment  and  supplies,  and  school  finance. 

The  commission  believes  that  the  booklet  will  be  helpful 
in  many  ways.  Its  questions  probably  will  impress  new 
committeemen  that  they  have  much  to  learn.  Anyone  who 
ran  answer  all,  the  commission  says,  will  know  a  great 
deal  about  how  his  local  and  state  educational  systems 
operate.  One  suggestion  offered :  the  booklet  can  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  “answer”  meetings,  in  w  hich  local  educators, 
committee  members  and  all  interested  residents  partic¬ 
ipate.  (For  a  sample  of  the  questions,  more  subjective  than  some, 
see  CURRICULA.) 

Plans  for  regional  education  in  Southern 
states  are  so  comprehensive  that  someday  there  will  be  a 
slogan  “Go  south,  young  man,  for  education,”  Gov. 
Gordon  Browning  of  Tennessee  said  recently. 

This  month  a  conference  in  Daytona  Beach,  Fla., 
brought  together  200  staff  members  of  47  Southern  col¬ 
leges  to  make  proposals  for  further  coordination  of 
specialized  training  in  the  South.  Their  meeting  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  get-together  of  presidents  of  their  institutions, 
who  will  submit  final  recommendations  to  the  Board  of 
Control  for  Southern  Regional  Education,  and  through 
it,  to  all  state  governors, 

Segregation  In  .Washington,  D.  should 
he  ended  gradually,  according  to  Dr.  Walter  E.  Hager, 
president  of  Wilson  Teachers  College.  The  first  step,  he 
told  the  board  of  education  this  month,  should  be  merging 
Wilson  with  the  city's  Negro  teachers  college,  both  of 
which  are  short  of  funds.  While  some  board  members 
called  the  plan  “radical,”  others  indicated  interest. 

In  the  New  Albany  (Ind.)  public  schools,  segregation 
was  ended  this  fall  when  Negro  children  were  admitted  to 
the  first  grade  of  a  previously  all-white  school.  The  new 
policy  will  be  put  into  additional  grades  each  year  until 
the  entire  system  is  on  a  non-segregated  basis. 

Louisville  (Ky.)  public  schools  also  passed  a  milestone 
this  fall.  Coeducation  went  into  effect  in  three  high 


schools.  Although  originally  scheduled  for  the  switch,  a 
fourth.  Male  High  School,  remained  exclusively  male.  A 
court  order  had  prohibited  its  use  for  coeducation  because 
a  small  portion  of  the  funds  going  into  its  construction 
many  years  ago  had  been  granted  with  the  understanding 
that  they  would  be  used  for  the  education  of  male  white 
students  only. 

To  climax  a  le\^  campaign  in  Minneapolis 
last  week,  all  citizens  in  the  city  were  urged  to  turn  on 
their  porch  lights  at  8  o’clock  on  election  eve,  thereby 
signifying  their  intention  to  put  the  schools  on  a  sounder 
financial  basis.  Sirens,  bells  and  whistles  throughout  the 
city  gave  the  signal  for  the  ceremony.  Unlike  other  school 
levy  proposals  before  Minneapolis  voters  in  the  last  20 
years,  the  measure  ( which  will  make  a  temporary  7.5  mill 
increase  in  tax  levy  permanent!  won  by  a  2  to  1  margin. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

"Education  and  the  Defense  of  .imerica”  Ernest  0.  Melby.  Sat. 
Rev.  of  Literature,  Sept.  9,  1950.  (In  the  Saturday  Review’s  annual 
education  issue,  the  dean  of  the  NYU  School  of  Education  explains 
how  democracy  can  be  strengthened  at  home  through  citizen  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  improvement  of  public  schools.) 

"Uniformity  for  Athletic  Administration,”  Floyd  G.  Hoek.  School 
Board  Journal.  Sept.  1950.  400  N.  Broadway,  Milwaukee  1.  (Prac¬ 
tices  among  40  school  systems  in  providing  insurance  coverage  for 
participants  in  sports.) 

Community  Leadcrsiiip  —  The  Superintendent  Works  with  Com¬ 
munity  Leaders.  Amer.  Assn,  of  School  Administrators.  1201  16th 
St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  20p.  25c.  (.4  discussion  of  the  skills 
needed  by  the  superintendent  in  working  with  community  leaders.) 

The  Lse  of  School  Buildings  for  Recreation,  Nat.  Recreation  Assn., 
315  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  10.  (.4  study  of  school-recreation  relationships 
involving  the  use  of  public  school  indoor  facilities  for  community 
programs.) 

Professional  Relations 


U.  of  California  oath  disputes  have  been 
shifted  to  the  courts.  Last  month  California  Regents,  by 
a  12  to  10  vote,  rescinded  their  decision  to  retain  a  group 
of  faculty  members  who  refused  to  sign  loyalty  oaths 
(EDUC.4TION  SUMMARY,  Aug.  5)  and  decided  to  fire  them 
instead.  The  non-signers  (all  of  whom  had  been  cleared 
by  a  faculty  committee  of  any  affiliation  with  the  Commu¬ 
nist  party  !  immediately  entered  a  petition  to  stop  the 
action  with  a  California  court. 

Chairman  of  the  hold-outs,  incidentally,  is  Dr.  Kdw. 
C.hace  Tolman,  of  the  Dept,  of  Psychology  at  Berkeley, 
and  a  past  president  of  the  Amer.  Psychological  Assn.  At 
the  association’s  convention  this  month,  the  APA  board 
of  directors  recommended  that  its  placement  service  re¬ 
fuse  to  fill  vacancies,  and  that  its  membership  refuse  to 
accept  positions,  in  the  California  university  system. 

Why  high  school  leaching  is  preferred  by 

prospective  teachers  was  recently  checked  by  the  West 
Virginia  Council  on  Education.  It  found  that  the  majority 
of  teachers  training  for  the  secondary  field  were  attracted 
by  secondary  school  subject-matter  and  the  high  school 
type  of  student  activities.  Fear  that  training  in  elemen¬ 
tary  education  might  result  in  jobs  in  rural  communities 
was  seldom  mentioned.  Now  analyzing  the  survey,  the 
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council  plan^  to  use  tlie  information  in  working  out  re¬ 
cruitment  programs  for  elementary  teaching. 

Work  in  extracurricular  activities  brings 
additional  pay  to  high  school  teachers  in  Tarrytown, 
N.  Y.  Under  a  revised  salary  schedule  recently  adopted 
by  the  school  board,  a  coach  rer:eives  an  extra  SlOO  per 
season;  the  newspaper  adviser,  yearbook  adviser  and  in¬ 
tramural  basketball  instructor,  $100  per  year:  the  tennis 
coach,  $125  per  year;  the  stagecraft  and  dramatics  di¬ 
rectors.  $200  annually;  and  the  high  school  treasurer, 
$250.  Compensation  is  granted  for  other  extracurricular 
duties  in  instances  where  the  teacher  alreadj  is  carrying 
a  full  teaching  load.  This  is  designated  as  five  class  pe¬ 
riods,  a  homeroom,  one  study  hall  period  and  one-half 
lunir  of  outside  duty  each  day. 

Failure  to  pass  a  certification  law  by  the 

Massachusetts  legislature  this  summer  leaves  Massachu¬ 
setts  its  distinction  of  being  the  only  slate  without  cer¬ 
tification  for  teachers.  While  both  houses  of  the  legislature 
agreed  that  a  certification  measure  was  needed,  they  dis¬ 
agreed  on  its  terms.  The  House  voted  l(»  require  a  four- 
year  degree  for  all  public  school  teacliers  except  those  in 
commercial  subjects,  home  economics  and  mechanical 
arts,  while  the  Senate  held  out  to  exenqtt  teachers  of  the 
first  five  grades  as  well. 

Professional  acceptance  of  IVcgrocs  is 

growing  throughout  the  South,  the  Southern  Regional 
Council  revealed  this  month.  Currently,  it  reported. 
Negroes  are  admitted  to  membership  by  social  workers' 
associations  in  13  Southern  states.  b\  nurses'  associa¬ 
tions  in  eight,  by  lawyers’  in  se\en.  b\  librarians’  in  six. 
and  by  medical  and  educational  associations  in  one  state 
each.  The  education  association:  Arkansas'. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

"High  School  Recruitment  of  Elementary  Teachers”  Loretta  M. 
Byers.  (Hearing  House,  Sept.  1950.  207  4th  Ate.,  N.Y.  3.  (Prac¬ 
tices  and  attitudes  of  313  high  schools.) 

Tlie  Newly  .Appointed  Teacher,  committee  of  the  .Metropolitan 
School  Study  Council.  Bur.  of  Publications.  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  U.,  525  W.  I20th  St.,  N.Y.  27.  60c.  (After  study  of 
teacher-orientation  programs  in  30  communities,  the  council  sets 
forth  descriptions  of  best  practices.) 


Curricula 


conscientious  voters  but  also  well-informed  and  thought¬ 
ful  voters?  Emphasize  factual  knowledge?  Help  students 
decide  on  a  career?  Specifically  help  prepare  students  for 
these  careers?  Help  improve  the  physical  health  of  stu¬ 
dents?  Teach  health  habits?  Assume  responsibility  for 
the  emotional  health  of  pupils?  Help  prepare  students  for 
parenthood  and  family  life?  Develop  to  the  utmost  the 
capacities  of  children  of  unusual  ability?  Develop  to  the 
utmost  the  abilities  of  handicapped  children?  What  other 
goals  should  schools  have?  Wmat  laws  affect  the  school 
program?  W^hat  are  the  goals  of  public  schools  in  similar 
communities?  What  success  have  our  schools  in  achieving 
these  goals?  How  do  we  rale  the  importance  of  these 
goals?’' 

Although  most  of  tlie  answers  must  necessarily  be  opin¬ 
ions,  nevertheless,  the  commission  points  out.  these  are 
questions  which  f)eople  who  wish  to  improve  schools 
must  face. 

Veograpliy  can  improve  world  relations 

if  teachers  will  work  toward  improving  instruction  and 
publishers  toward  improving  texts,  according  to  the 
UNESCO  conference  on  “Teaching  of  Geography  and 
International  Understanding,”  recently  conducted  in  Mon¬ 
treal.  Recommended  as  a  textbook  reform:  maps  depict¬ 
ing  countries  in  their  true  sizes  in  relation  to  others,  cor¬ 
rect  spelling  of  place  names  and  accurate  geographic  in¬ 
formation. 

One  U.  S.  delegate  to  the  conference.  Dr.  Thos.  F. 
Harton,  professor  of  geography  at  Indiana  U.,  made  tliese 
additional  proposals:  (1)  UNESCO  should  publish  an 
international  yearbook  to  co-ordinate  the  work  of  geog¬ 
raphy  teachers  throughout  the  world  (2)  UNESCO  should 
sponsor  a  traveling  exposition  of  texts  to  help  teachers 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  know  what  others  are  teaching. 

Growth  uf  special  education  programs 

for  children  with  various  types  of  physical  and  mental 
handicaps  was  reported  this  month  by  several  state  depart¬ 
ments  of  education.  In  Illinois,  State  Supt.  Vernon  L 
Nickell  announced  that  in  1949-50,  a  total  of  52,877  pu¬ 
pils  were  enrolled  in  special  education  classes,  compared 
with  5,574  in  1943.  In  Texas,  Dr.  H.  E.  Robinson,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Special  Education  Division  of  the  Texas  Educa¬ 
tion  Agency,  estimated  that  10,000  exceptional  children 
would  be  enrolled  in  the  special  education  program  this 
year,  compared  with  1,139  in  1945.  In  both  states,  the 
number  of  children  in  special  classes  for  speech  disorders 
approximately  triples  enrollment  in  any  other  type  of 
sjjecial  class. 


Define  major  goals  of  education  before  at¬ 
tempting  to  evaluate  public  school  programs,  the  Nat. 
Citizens  Commission  for  Public  Schools  advises  local  citi¬ 
zens’  committees.  In  a  booklet  containing  an  outline  for 
a  thorough  study  of  a  school  system  (see  ADMINISTRA¬ 
TION),  it  asks  school  committees  these  17  questions  on 
educational  objectives: 

“Should  schools  help  develop  in  students  an  inquiring 
mind  and  life-long  desire  to  learn?  Help  develop  in  stu¬ 
dents  a  sense  of  moral  values?  (For  instance,  can  history 
and  literature  be  properly  taught  without  reference  to 
moral  values?  )  Help  develop  citizens  who  are  not  only 


Headway  on  life  adJuMtment  education 

is  expected  in  Missouri,  where  recently  a  commission  of 
24  educators  and  laymen  submitted  its  first  report  on 
means  for  implementing  life  adjustment  programs.  It 
asked  all  schools  to  participate.  To  become  a  “cooperat¬ 
ing”  school  in  the  project,  the  school  administration  and 
staff  must  make  only  these  commitments:  they  must  be 
willing  (1)  to  carry  out  studies  before  instituting  any 
major  changes  in  the  curriculum  (2)  to  change  the  school 
program  in  accordance  wdth  findings  of  their  studies,  and 
(3)  to  report  their  work  and  progress  to  the  State  Com¬ 
mission  for  Life  Adjustment  Education. 
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.\(i  orientation  for  social  studies,  N.  W. 

Wells  of  Gardena  high  school,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  pre¬ 
sents  a  three-session  unit  called  “Time  and  Space.”  De¬ 
scribed  in  the  September  issue  of  Clearing  House,  the  unit 
is  based  on  material  drawn  from  the  field  of  science,  but 
its  presentation  in  a  social  studies  course  is  designed  to 
improve  students’  understanding  of  the  development  of 
life  and  human  civilization,  thereby  giving  them  a  broader 
perspective  on  the  present  status  of  mankind  as  they 
study  social  problems. 

CU BREST  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

"Boys,  as  Well  as  Girls  ...”  Sister  M.  Virginia,  O.S.D.  Forecast. 
Sept.  1950.  6  E.  39th  St.,  N.Y.  6.  (The  first  of  a  .series  of  articles 
00  home  living  courses  for  boys.) 

Fuglish  in  the  Small  High  School,  Gertnule  H.  Stearns,  i’.  of 
Nebraska  Press,  Lincoln.  334p.  $3.50. 

I  iving  in  the  kindergarten:  A  Handbook  for  Kindergarten  Teach¬ 
ers,  Clarice  Dochent  Wills  &  Wni.  II.  Stegeman.  Follett  Pub.  Co., 
1253  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  .5.  $4.12.  (A  modern  kindergarten 
curriculum  is  described  in  detail.) 


Teaching  Methods  and  Problems 


student  opinion  on  teaching  practices  is 

used  by  social  studies  teachers  of  Central  high  school. 
Valley  Stream,  N.  Y.,  to  improve  classroom  instruction, 
according  to  an  article  by  Philip  Banks  in  the  September 
issue  of  Clearing  House.  Each  year,  he  reports,  social 
studies  teachers  ask  students  to  fill  in  a  questionnaire  in¬ 
dicating  the  procedures,  practices  and  teaching  materials 
they  like,  and  those  they  could  do  without.  The  student 
questionnaire  has  brought  many  changes  in  practices, 
some  changes  in  materials  used,  Mr.  Banks  states.  More¬ 
over,  pupil-teacher  relations,  he  says,  have  been  greatly 
improved. 

By  keeping  graphs  of  their  grades,  ele¬ 
mentary  school  pupils  are  inspired  to  put  forth  greater 
effort  in  all  of  their  subjects.  Teacher  Bonnie  Marg  Wade- 
witz  writes  in  the  September  Instructor.  By  so  doing,  the 
children  learn  about  the  construction,  purpose  and  use 
of  graphs,  do  not  hedge  away  from  them  as  might  be  the 
case  were  they  presented  in  an  arithmetic  lesson,  she 
points  out. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Art  of  Teaching,  Gilbert  Highet.  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  501 
Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  22.  $3.50.  (A  discussion  of  the  essential  qual¬ 
ities  of  a  good  teacher,  as  illustrated  by  the  personal  characteristics 
and  methods  of  some  of  the  greatest  teachers  of  the  past.) 

"Power  from  Sentence  Patterns,”  Ethel  B.  Davison.  English 
Journal,  Sept.  1950.  211  W.  68th  St.,  Chicago  21.  (The  author 
proposes  group  revision  of  sentence  errors  through  analysis  of 
relational  patterns  in  which  the  meaning  is  sought.) 

Problem-Solving  Proces>-es  of  College  Student*.  Beniamin  S. 
Bloom  &  Louis  J.  Broder.  U.  of  Chicago  Press,  5750  Ellis  Ave., 
Chicago  37.  I09p.  $2.75.  .An  investigation  of  the  thought 
processes  which  college  students  use  in  solving  problems.) 

Teaching  Children  Music  in  the  Elementary  School.  Louise  Kifer 
Myers.  Prentice-HaU,  Inc.,  70  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  II.  327p.  $3.75. 
(A  guide  for  the  classroom  teacher.) 

This  Is  Teaching,  Marie  I.  Rasey.  Harper  &  Bros.,  49  E.  33rd  St., 
N.Y.  16.  2I6p.  (.4  presentation  of  new  teaching  techniques.) 


Guidance 


Throat  to  progress  in  guidance  is  New  York 

State's  law  which  stamps  all  child  guidance  clinics  as 
psychiatric  institutions,  thus  making  them  subject  to  li¬ 
censing  by  the  New  York  State  Dept,  of  Mental  Hygiene 
and  to  compulsory  psychiatric  supervision.  Guidance  Ex¬ 
pert  Ernest  Harms  contends  in  a  recent  issue  of  School 
dc  Society.*  Such  a  law  is  unwise,  he  believes,  for  by 
making  psychiatry  the  deciding  authority  over  all  child 
guidance,  it  may  delay  development  of  special  guidance 
fields  and  impede  co-ordination  among  them. 

Guidance  lielongs  in  the  field  of  education,  Mr.  Harms 
emphasizes.  "The  results  of  the  science  of  guidance  will 
be  better  tlu'  more  completely  they  are  assimilated  with 
the  educational  svstem.  which  in  a  perfect  unified  status 
will  combine  present  intellectual  education  with  guidance 
elements.”  he  says.  Laws  like  that  of  New  York,  he  pre¬ 
dicts.  will  obstruct  advance  in  education  indefinitely. 

Fur  doioetiun  of  aggressive  attitudes.  Prof. 

Ross  Stagner  of  the  of  Illinois  Dept,  of  Psychology  ad¬ 
vises  use  of  cartoon  (luestionnaires.  Picturizing  common 
frustrating  experiences  of  employers  and  employes,  the 
tests  reveal  with  a  high  degree  of  validity  indications  of 
hostilit\  on  the  part  of  labor  and  management,  he  told 
delegates  at  the  convention  of  the  Amer  Psychological 
Assn,  this  month.  At  least  in  the  industrial  relations  field, 
be  added,  the  cartoon-type  test  appears  to  l)e  superior  to 
others  in  exposing  hidden  antagonisms. 

Training  of  Kehuol  psychologisitH  varies  to 
an  unwarranted  degree  throughout  the  country,  according 
to  a  committee  of  the  Division  of  School  Psychologists. 
Amer.  Psychological  Assn.,  which  conducted  its  annual 
meeting  at  Pennsylvania  State  College  this  month.  The 
committee  proposed  that  the  division  draw  up  a  training 
program,  promote  its  acceptance  by  teacher-training  in¬ 
stitutions,  then  urge  state  education  departments  to  set  up 
certification  requirements  consistent  with  its  principles. 
Today,  it  was  reported,  only  half  of  the  states  require 
certification  for  psychological  service,  and  their  standards 
are  none  too  high.  While  psychometrists,  counselors, 
remedial  teachers  and  play  therapists  can  get  by  with  less, 
the  person  holding  the  title  “school  psychologist”  should 
not  be  williont  a  doctor’s  degree,  the  committee  said. 

Proper  study  of  ehildren  is  children,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Arthur  T.  Jersild,  professor  of  education 
at  Columbia  U.  Teachers  College.  Too  often,  he  believes, 
schools  fail  to  teach  pupils  about  human  behavior  and 
human  motives — subjects  which  would  help  the  growing 
child  make  comfortable  adjustments  to  the  conditions  of 
life.  For  instance,  he  pointed  out,  the  child  should  learn 
to  appreciate  the  fact  that  children  who  bully  him  are  not 
simply  unpleasant  persons,  but  troubled  persons;  and  he 
should  be  taught  to  see  through  the  arts  and  dodges  of 
human  motives,  including  his  own. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Love  is  Not  Enough:  The  Treatment  of  Emotionally  Disturbed 
Children.  Bruno  Bettelheim.  Free  Press,  Glencoe,  III.  $4.50.  (An 
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explanation  of  the  treatment  provided  emotionally  disturbed  chil¬ 
dren  at  the  Sonia  Shankman  Orthogenic  School  of  the  L'.  of 
Chicago.) 

*“Child  Guidance  Yesterday,  Today,  and  Tomorrow,"  Ernest 
Harms.  School  &  Society,  Aug.  26,  1950.  15  Amsterdam  .4ve.. 
S.Y.  23. 

Readings  in  Modern  Methods  oi  Counseling,  .Arthur  H.  Brayfield, 
ed.  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  35  IT.  32nd  St.,  S.Y.  1.  .538p.  $5. 
(Selections  from  recent  professional  periodicals.) 


Student  Activities 


FirNt  Nludent  project  in  ^linneapolis  as 

schools  opened  this  inonlli  was  a  (juiek  campaign  to  con¬ 
vince  voters  that  the  school  le\y  shouhi  be  permanently 
increased.  Organized  by  tbe  All-Cil)  Student  Council 
(composed  of  student  council  presidents  in  the  various 
high  schools),  the  students'  doorbell-ringing,  pamphlet- 
distributing  job  was  planned  in  advance  of  school  opening 
date,  for  students  had  only  three  school  da\s  in  which 
to  work  for  the  referendum  (see  AUMIMISTRATIOS ). 

Recently  in  Pearl  River,  N.  ^ ..  high  school  students 
also  pitched  in  to  work  in  a  school  election,  tasted  greater 
success.  They  turned  n[>  a  16  to  1  victory  on  a  vote  for 
issuance  of  bonds  for  a  new  school  building.  (The  Pearl 
Hirer  high  school  is  one  of  many  taking  part  in  the  eitizen.ship 
education  project  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  C.  The  project 
is  designed  to  develop  actual  student  participation  in  civic  activ¬ 
ities.  See  EDHC.ATIGS  SI  MM  ARY,  Feb.  5  ct  seq.) 

Frealion  of  a  nt>w  uorld  student  group 

is  being  considered  by  the  \at.  Student  Assn.  Holding 
its  third  annual  convention  on  the  U.  of  Michigan  campus 
early  this  month,  the  association  voted  to  investigate  possi¬ 
bilities  of  forming  a  new  international  body  so  that  na¬ 
tional  student  groups  which  want  no  part  of  the  Com¬ 
munist-dominated  International  I'nion  of  Students  may 
have  an  international  voice. 

>ino  years  of  llalloween  eelebrafioiis  in 

Newton,  Mass.,  have  proved  that  children’s  concepts  of 
Halloween  fun  are  not  immutable,  Mrs.  Ragna  Hovgaard. 
supervisor  of  recreation  in  the  city,  writes  in  the  Septem¬ 
ber  issue  of  Recreation.  Describing  how  Newton  (popu¬ 
lation:  82,000)  handles  Halloween,  she  reports  that  uni¬ 
fied  city  effort  is  responsible  for  some  240  parties  which 
are  attended  by  approximately  lO.tKX)  publi«-.  private  and 
parochial  school  pupils  each  year. 

Spotted  throughout  the  city  in  school  buildings, 
churches  and  other  community  centers,  the  festivities— 
which  are  conducted  separately  for  various  age  groups  - 
are  sponsored  by  the  city  recreation  department,  hut 
planned  by  local  committees  of  parents  with  the  help  of 
school  staffs.  Party  funds  come  from  the  city  recreation 
department,  from  donations  made  by  citizens  (the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  does  the  soliciting)  ajid  from  '"token” 
fees  paid  by  children  for  admittance. 

.-Vlmost  the  full  school-age  population  in  Newton  today 
has  grown  up  in  the  era  of  city-sponsored  Halloween 
parties.  Gradually,  Mrs.  Hovgaard  points  out,  children 
have  become  so  satisfied  with  wholesome  Halloween  ac¬ 
tivities  that  property  damage  has  approached  the  vanish¬ 
ing  point. 


As  part  of  the  ’^Frusade  for  Freedom,’^ 

students  throughout  the  country  are  asked  to  sign  state¬ 
ments  in  belief  of  world  freedom  on  “Freedom  Scrolls” 
being  circulated  this  month  in  schools.  The  scrolls  will 
be  enshrined  in  the  base  of  the  Freedom  Bell,  to  be  set  up 
in  Berlin  and  rung  for  the  first  time  on  United  Nations 
Day.  October  24. 

Sponsored  by  the  Nat.  Committee  for  a  Free  Europe, 
the  “crusade"’  is  being  promoted  by  many  leading  educa¬ 
tors.  was  launched  ofiicially  by  Gen.  Dwight  H.  Eisen¬ 
hower  in  a  nation-wide  broadcast  on  Labor  Day.  Besides 
gathering  signatures,  the  “crusade"  is  collecting  funds 
to  be  used  to  finance  broadcasts  from  Radio  Free  Imrope 
to  countries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
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"Rockets  in  Assembly,"  Edic.  IT.  Savery  it-  Justine  P.  IT oodalt. 
Clearing  House,  Sept.  1950.  207  4th  Are.,  N.i’.  3.  (Suggestions 
for  a  spectacular  assembly  program  to  be  sponsored  by  a  physics 
class.) 


"4  Check  List  for  .Avoiding  Extracurricular  Chaos,"  C.  Howard 
Smith.  School  Board  Journal,  Sept.  1950.  400  N.  Broadway,  .Mil¬ 
waukee  1. 


Physical  Education  and  Health 


in  denial  eare  in  two  Walpole  (Mass.) 
elementary  schools  include  drill  in  actually  brushing  the 
teeth  after  lunch  each  day.  The  routine  started  two  years 
ago  when  the  schools  were  chosen  by  Tufts  College  Den-  £ 
tal  School  to  make  a  test  of  a  penicillin  dentifrice.  AI-  A 
though  the  test  is  now  over  (the  dentifrice  was  a  success.  W 
reducing  tooth  decay  by  55U  ),  the  daily  exercise  will 
be  continued  because  of  its  value  in  teaching  the  proper 
way  to  brush  teeth,  according  to  Mildred  Gilbert,  the 
dental  hygienist  working  with  the  children. 

Publication  of  school  lunch  menuH  each 
week  by  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  (a  custom  also  followed 
by  newspapers  of  other  cities)  will  be  accompanied  in  the  v 
future  by  menus  for  coordinated  evening  meals,  it  was  I 
announced  last  month. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
"Better  Health  for  School-Age  Children,"  The  Child,  Aug.-Sept.. 
1950.  Div.  of  Reports,  Childrens  Bureau,  Fed.  Security  .Agency, 
Wash.  25,  D.C.  (.Articles  by  physicians  on  how  teachers  can  im¬ 
prove  the  health  of  school  children.) 


Audio-Visual 


For  effective  audio-visual  teaching,  film¬ 
strips  are  to  be  preferred  to  films,  according  to  Harold 
F.  Hughes,  of  Fresno  (Calif.)  State  College.  In  the  Sep¬ 
tember  issue  of  the  School  Board  Journal,  he  reports  an 
investigation  of  the  relative  values  of  the  two  methods 
as  gauged  by  results  of  tests  given  Fresno  State  College 
students. 

Several  classes  in  audio-visual  methods,  he  explains, 
took  part  in  the  experiment.  While  one  class  would  study 
one  topic  presented  via  motion  picture  and  a  second  pre- 
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via  filmstrip,  another  class  would  reverse  the  pro¬ 
cedure,  studying  the  first  topic  via  filmstrip,  the  second 
via  film.  Filmstrips  seen  by  one  class  would  be  taken 
directly  from  the  films  seen  by  another.  In  each  instance, 
presentation  was  the  same,  except  for  one  important  dif¬ 
ference:  when  films  were  use.  discussion  was  postponed 
to  the  end  of  the  showing,  but  with  filmstrips,  discussion 
was  conducted  as  the  strip  advanced.  All  classes,  it  was 
found,  obtained  a  better  understanding  of  the  topic  and 
a  better  grasp  of  subject-matter  when  filmstrips  had  been 
used. 

Although  not  proving  any  lack  of  educational  value  in 
motion  pictures,  the  investigation  does  indicate  that  if  the 
student  is  to  acquire  information  and  understanding,  it 
is  better  if  he  is  an  active  participant  when  audio-visual 
methods  are  used.  Mr.  Hughes  concludes. 

When  color  TV  equipment  goes  on  the  market 
for  private  use  this  fall,  it  is  expected  that  university  med¬ 
ical  sc-hools  will  make  the  first  installations.  The  equip¬ 
ment,  produced  by  Remington  Rand.  Inc.,  is  the  same 
kind  that  has  been  used  in  color  TV  demonstrations  for 
medical  conventions,  and  employs  the  color  system  de¬ 
veloped  by  Columbia  Broadcasting  System.  .Although  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  has  not  adopted 
final  color  television  standards  for  public  use,  this  month 
it  issued  a  report  which  favored  CBS-type  broadcasts. 

CVRREST  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Your  Filmstrip  ABC’s  —  A  Handbook  for  Community  Croups, 
Angelica  If.  Cass  &  C.  If  alter  Stone.  Film  Council  of  America. 
i7  E.  Jackson  Bird.,  Chicago  4.  24p.  15c. 


Vocational-industrial 


Holdinil  power  of  work-study  programs 

is  higher  than  that  of  any  other  courses  in  the  New  York 
City  schools,  according  to  Miss  Grace  Brennati,  director 
of  cooperative  education.  This  month  she  reported  that 
96^  of  students  taking  part  in  work-experience  offerings 
remain  in  school  until  graduation.  After  graduation,  a 
majority  are  employed  on  a  full-time  basis  by  the  firms 
in  which  they  trained. 

Rela.Ying  roles  on  farm  training,  the  Vet¬ 
erans  Administration  announced  this  month  that  veterans 
could  once  again  be  trained  on  livestock  farms  under  the 
GI  Bill.  A  few  months  before  (EDUCATION  SUMMARY, 
July  20),  the  \'A  had  limited  Gl  on-farm  education  to 
farms  that  included  tilling  of  the  soil  as  a  basic  activity. 

*'Vole  dw’indling  supply  of  engineers,’’ 

the  Manpower  Committee  of  the  Amer.  Society  for  En¬ 
gineering  Education  is  urging  student  advisers.  Recently 
the  committee  announced  that  in  spite  of  the  large  number 
of  engineers  who  entered  the  job  market  in  June,  under- 
supply  was  expected  in  the  near  future  and  a  more  serious 
shortage  in  the  years  ahead. 

■Although  mobilization  activities  was  behind  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  forecast  of  an  immediate  shortage,  sharp  re¬ 
ductions  in  the  number  of  engineering  enrollments  in  the 


past  three  years  are  responsible  for  its  fear  of  a  far 
greater  shortage  in  the  future.  Graduating  classes  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  slip  from  a  total  of  35,000  in  1951  to  20,000  in 
19.53.  This  will  be  considerably  below  annual  peacetime 
needs  for  engineers,  the  committee  points  out. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Studies  in  Industrial  Education.  Amer.  Vocational  Assn.  1010 
Vermont  Ave.,  N.lf.,  If  ash.  5,  D.C.  $1.  (.4  listing  of  2,000  studies 
in  industrial  education,  conducted  between  1930  and  1948.) 


Adult  Education 


Twice  many  daytime  courses  appear  on 
this  fall’s  schedule  of  adult  education  offerings  at  the  New 
Sihool  for  Social  Research  in  New  York  City  as  formerly. 
'I'he  reason:  iti  a  survey  last  spring,  the  school  found  a 
growing  demand  for  ctuirses  duritig  afternoon  and  morn- 
itig  hours  from  wi\es  who  preferred  class  sessions  while 
their  husbands  were  at  work  atid  their  children  at  school. 

Fall  conference  on  adult  education  will  be 
held  at  the  Sheraton  Hotel  in  Chicago,  October  18  to  20. 
according  to  the  NEA  Dept,  of  Adult  Education.  Members 
are  expected  to  take  action  on  the  proposal  that  the  Amer. 
Assn,  for  Adult  Education  and  the  NE.A  department  merge 
as  one  organization. 

Xcw'  York  City’s  Puerto  Ricans  are  being 
urged  this  fall  as  never  before  to  take  advantage  of  free 
schooling  offered  by  the  public  schools’  Division  of  Com¬ 
munity  Education.  An  educational  campaign  launched 
by  the  New  York  office  of  the  Puerto  Rican  Dept,  of  Labor, 
and  being  conducted  with  the  help  of  school,  civic,  labor 
and  Spanish-speaking  groups,  is  aimed  directly  at  bring¬ 
ing  a  tenfold  increase  in  Puerto  Rican  enrollment  in  Eng¬ 
lish  and  vocational  education  classes,  indirectly  at  cutting 
the  number  of  Puerto  Ricans  on  New  York  City  relief 
rolls.  If  achieved,  the  goal  would  boost  enrollment  of 
Puerto  Ricans  in  adult  classes  from  4.,.500  in  1949-50  to 
45,000  this  year  and  would  put  a  high  percentage  of  New 
York  City’s  Puerto  Rican  population  (estimated  at  be¬ 
tween  275,(X)0  and  300.0001  in  school. 


Parent-Teacher 


''Take  action  to  improve  broadcasts,” 

Thos.  D.  Rishworth,  national  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Radio  &  Television  of  the  Nat.  Congress  of  Parents  & 
Teachers,  urges  in  the  September  issue  of  the  Nat.  Parent- 
Teacher.  While  many  parents  are  complaining  about  the 
overdose  of  “thriller”  programs  supplied  l>y  national  net¬ 
works  (as  of  June,  there  were  77  per  week),  too  few  are 
takltig  actual  steps  to  improve  broadcasts,  he  writes.  But 
some  state  branches  of  the  Nat.  Congress  have  started  ex¬ 
ceptional  projects,  he  notes.  Among  them:  (1)  Hawaii, 
which  has  obtained  cooperation  of  certain  stations  in  de¬ 
laying  “thriller”  programs  until  after  young  children’s 
bedtime  (2)  California,  which  has  provided  funds  for  the 
L'.  of  Southern  California  to  develop  a  model  broadcast 
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fur  children  (3)  Alabama,  which  has  organized  a  state¬ 
wide  committee  to  study  the  problem  of  unwholesome  pro¬ 
grams  (4)  Missouri,  which  is  conducting  a  campaign 
urging  members  to  drop  postcards  to  radio  stations,  prais¬ 
ing  or  condemning  specific  broadcasts  immediately  aftei 
their  appearance  on  the  air. 

In  Pennsylvania  this  month,  incidentallv,  the  U.  S.  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  of  Appeals  ruled  that  state  censorship  hoards 
had  no  authority  to  require  television  stations  to  submit 
for  approval  motion  pictures  to  be  used  on  telev  ision.  Such 
requirements,  it  said,  infringed  on  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
How  to  Help  Your  Child  in  School,  Mary  &  Lawrence  K.  Frank. 
Viking  Press,  Inc.,  18  E.  48th  St.,  N.Y.  17.  $2.95.  (Information 
on  child  development  to  help  the  parent  of  an  elementary  school 
child  understand  modern  education.) 

Three  lo  Six:  Your  Child  Starts  to  School.  James  L.  Hymes,  Jr. 
Public  Affairs  Committee,  22  E.  38th  St.,  N.Y.  16.  20c.  (Advice 
for  parents  whose  children  are  entering  school  for  the  first  time.) 


Building  and  Equipment 


Delay  in  breaking  ground  for  schools  was 

explained  recently  to  San  Francisco  principals,  super¬ 
visors  and  teachers,  many  of  whom  have  grown  restless 
waiting  for  new  school  buildings  since  November  1948. 
when  a  bond  issue  was  approved  by  voters.  In  the  current 
issue  of  the  San  I’rancisco  Public  Schools  Bulletin,  a  “flow 
chart”  shows  39  steps  of  administrative  and  planning 
processes  which  must  be  completed  before  the  contractor 
starts  construction  on  a  school  building  financed  with  city 
bonds.  Most  of  the  steps  are  legal  requirements  and  the 
others  result  from  administrative  necessity,  school  officials 
comment,  in  asking  the  patience  of  school  staffs. 

Inclusion  of  bomb  shelters  in  all  new  school 
buildings  in  New  York  City  was  recommended  by  Board 
of  I'Idueation  President  Maximilian  Moss  last  month.  In 
submitting  plans  for  a  school  building  program  to  the 
New  York  City  Planning  Commission,  he  urged  that  all 
new  schoolhouses  be  equipped  with  sub-surface  quarters 
(possibly  reinforced  concrete  basements)  which  could  be 
used  regularly  for  school  and  community  purposes,  hut 
in  an  emergency  as  shelters  during  A-homh  attack. 

To  finance  schoolhouses  in  Georgia,  the 

Talmadge  administration  is  reportedly  at  work  drafting 
legislation  to  set  up  a  state  school  building  authority 
which  would  be  empowered  to  issue  bonds,  build  needed 
schools,  then  lease  them  to  the  counties  in  which  thev 
would  be  located.  When  the  cost  of  the  building,  plus  in¬ 
terest,  had  been  repaid  in  rent  ( possibly  in  20  to  30  years) , 
the  schoolhouse  would  become  the  property  of  the  countv. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

School  Design  Standards,  Division  of  Schoolhouse  Planning,  State 
Dept,  of  Public  Instruction.  Raleigh,  N.C.  32p.  (Definite  recom¬ 
mendations  for  the  over-all  planning  of  school  buildings.) 

"It’s  Like  Sun  Heat,"  Paul  Corey.  School  Board  Journal,  Sept. 
1950.  400  N.  Broadway,  Milwaukee  I.  (Report  on  the  installa¬ 
tion  and  performance  of  radiant  glass  heating  panels.) 


New  Classroom  Material 


Samples  of  Various  Types  of  Rubber  .  ,  .  are  being 
utfered  in  a  30c  kit  which  may  be  purchased  from 
the  U.S.  Rubber  Co.  Public  Relations  Dept.,  1230 
.\ve.  of  Americas,  New  York  20,  N.Y.  An  accompany¬ 
ing  illustrated  booklet  gives  directions  for  classroom 
experiments  with  rubber,  and  tells  something  of  its 
production  and  manufacture  and  of  present-day  rub- 
(mt  products.  Suggested  use:  in  chemistry  classes 
studying  synthetic  rubber  and  in  geography  classes 
studying  the  Far  East. 

For  Reference  Material  on  Korea  .  .  .  write  the 
United  Nations  Dept,  of  Public  Information,  Lake 
Success,  N.Y.  It  has  reprints  of  the  UN  bulletin 
called  “Enforcing  the  Peace  in  Korea.” 

A  New  Handbook  for  Sewing  Classes  .  .  .  was 
announced  this  month  by  Prang  Co.  Publishers,  a 
division  of  the  Amer.  Crayon  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 
Titled  “Instruction  in  Sewing,”  it  is  profusely  illus¬ 
trated  in  order  to  teach  basic  sewing  techniques  step- 
by-step.  It  costs  $1.20. 

"What  Is  the  Police  State?”  ...  is  a  new  leaflet  in 
the  “Armed  Forces  Talks”  series.  Copies  of  the 
“talks”  may  be  ordered  from  the  Supt.  of  Documents, 
Washington  25,  D.C.  They  cost  5c  each. 

To  Encourage  Children  to  Eat  Healthful  Lunches 
...  the  Nat.  Dairy  Council  recommends  its  new 
postei  showing  a  hungry  boy  and  making  sugges¬ 
tions  for  his  mid-day  meal.  For  a  copy,  send  20c  to 
the  council  at  111  N.  Canal  St.,  Chicago  6. 

Text  for  Occupational  Guidance  .  .  .  recently  pub¬ 
lished  by  Turner  E.  Smith  &  Co.,  441  W.  Peachtree 
St.,  N.E.,  Atlanta  3,  was  written  by  Paul  W.  Chap¬ 
man,  a  former  president  of  the  Amer.  Vocational 
.Assn.  As  a  basic  textbook  for  career  planning  courses, 
it  presents  five  subjects:  “Planning  Your  Career,” 
"Studying  Representative  Occupations,”  “Analyzing 
and  Improving  Your  Personality,”  “Preparing  for 
Work,”  and  “Finding  Your  Work.” 


A  New  Booklet  on  Nursing  ...  is  designed  to  show 
young  women  how  they  can  combine  nursing  with 
college  careers  and  marriage.  Being  distributed  na¬ 
tionally  by  the  Committee  on  Careers  in  Nursing, 
1790  Broadway,  New  York  City,  it  tells  about  the 
profession,  the  training  required  and  something  of 
collegiate  nursing  costs.  Another  booklet,  also  avail¬ 
able  free  of  charge,  is  “Careers  in  Nursing  for  Men.” 

All  Maps  Published  Last  Year  ...  as  well  as  Atlases 
and  globes,  are  listed  in  a  pamphlet  available  from 
the  Copyright  Office  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington  25,  D.C.  The  list  covers  1,000  items,  may 
be  purchased  for  50c. 


New  Text  for  High  School  Aeronautics  ...  is  .4 
Student  Guide  for  .Aeronautics,  by  Merrill  E.  Tower, 
which  will  be  published  by  Aero  Publishers,  2162 
.'sunset  Blvd..  Los  .Angeles  26.  Calif.,  this  fall. 
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